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VEXED QUESTIONS IN FURNISHING, 



WHAT MAY BE DONE WITH- UGLY MANTELS — A NEW 
CURTAIN MATERIAL WANTED — PRACTICAL DECO- 
RATIVE SUGGESTIONS. 




LD- FASHIONED mantels are 
often an. eyesore in country 
houses. Take the tall gaunt 
shelf, five feet high, in black 
or white paint, which may not 
be marred or changed without 
offence to the rigid ideas of 
the owner, and what is to be 
done ? The methods of the 
best house artists suggest some ideas which may be of 
use to people who have such fixtures to deal with. 

In one instance a tall white wood mantel was allowed 
to keep its quaint original ornament of ovals of looking- 
glass, set in the flat pilasters and under the shelf and 
framed in narrow gold beading. Outside of these the 
wood was covered with maroon velveteen tacked on the 
sides of the upright, with very fine " invisible" tacks. 
The space under the high shelf was hung 
with a band of etchings in a long flat gold 
and cherry frame of the natural light color, 
which harmonized beautifully with the vel- 
vet and gilding. The mantel scarf was 
maroon velvet, just falling over the edge, 
with lace border three inches wide, of a 
brownish-cream tint, which went well with 
the deep red, yellow-white, and slight gild- 
ing of the rest. The long ends were fin- 
ished with lace over fringe of maroon and 
gold-colored silks in pale tinges which re- 
peated the effect of bullion. The summer 
drapery for this mantel was wholly of 
antique lace over amber-— silk ? No, but 
plain sateen, covering the whole of the 
obnoxious woodwork, and deeply draping 
the sides, allowing the mirrors to be seen. 
The fireplace was filled with a huge basket 
of growing plants which hid the opening 
with a luxuriant ampelopsis, against which 
were placed such plants as were in bloom, 
a mass of sweet alyssum, aquilegia or 
gailliardia, the latter forming a gorgeous 
centre with its brave golden stars. The 
materials for this design were seven yards 
of velveteen at seventy-five cents, three of 
lace at eighty cents, one yard of fringe at 
two dollars, an etching frame at two dol- 
lars and a half, the flowers and the tacks. 
The summer arrangement cost about five 
dollars. The ornaments for the mantel 
were a Benares brass flagon and vase, a 
long tray of deep blue Nankin, and plain 
cylinder vases of yellow-pink modern glass, 
mounted on gilt perforated holders, placed 
there for flowers, and because they blended 
the colors of the mantel perfectly. The room was a 
summer chamber with a fringed mat of the new English 
tapestry carpet in "fade" colors and border of dark 
red and check matting, furniture of Wakefield rattan, a 
maroon rug for the lounge, cushions in maroon and 
amber silk and plush, and curtains of antique lace over 
amber sateen, bordered with broad maroon satin rib- 
bon, and caught back with a large bow, to show the 
lining, the lower corner of which was embroidered in 
dark artemisias and yellow daisies. For winter plain 
curtains of velveteen were placed under the white ones, 
so as to be drawn entirely away from the glass when 
wished. The wall-paper was a tea-rose with pale leaf- 
brown pencil lings and border of dark rose-foliage with 
some large deep-red petals. (I have been drawn on to 
give the full description of this room, because each 
feature harmonized so perfectly with the others that 
one insensibly led to the whole.) 

Another obnoxious mantel was improved by an open- 
work screen of light cherry, sawed out of half-inch 



wood, to conceal the entire front, fitting- the arched fire- 
place, and standing on substantial block bases at the 
sides. The strong frame was made to support irregu- 
lar shelves each side, with dwarf railings. A similar 
screen rose two feet at the back of the mantel, framing 
a bevelled oblong square panel of prune velvet crossed 
by an upright mirror panel in the middle. When seen 
with shallow glass dishes filled with pink laurel 
branches under the velvet panel, the effect was very- 
pleasing. 

A third forlorn, glossy old black mantel was straight- 
way turned into an admirable decorative piece by the 
girl artists who occupied a room in a Maine farm- 
house. Stalks of golden and brown rudbeckia, russet, 
thick-headed grasses, and wild red lilies were painted 
on the smooth dark wood, and a ledge fastened just 
under the frieze of the mantel to hold brushes, palettes, 
.and artist belongings. A nursery fireplace had Japa- 
nese crape pictures under the shelf alternating with 
wider panels of a heavy-looking bronze material, which 
1 grieve to say is not fashion drapery even, but cotton 
flannel of the best quality, thick, smooth, and firm as 
Spanish leather, and good for all backings in such 
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work. The pictures were carried down the sides of the 
mantel and a bright fan tacked in each corner above 
the fireplace to fill the space. The colors of the crape 
pictures and fans were carefully chosen to harmonize 
with the ground. 

After experimenting to find the cheapest good mate- 
rial for curtains, I am quite persuaded that nothing fully 
answering the end has yet been made. A much-used dra- 
pery of double-faced Canton flannel fades in the sun, as 
proved by w T ear, and the nap fades soon, looking un- 
necessarily shabby. Jute looks well, but it frays and 
cannot be renovated. Wool curtains hold the dust, 
which is a permanent plague of all housekeeping with 
the present systems of heating and building. There 
are few fabrics which will take the beating necessary 
to cleanse them from dust without injury. Momie 
cloth, brocatelle, even turcoman will not bear a year's 
dusting, and what woman of taste can tolerate a suspi- 
cion of dust in her furniture or hangings, rich or poor ? 
Give me grass mats sooner. The old-fashioned blue 



and white check bedroom curtains of homespun linen 
were of a material which answered well the use de- 
manded of it. The round even thread gave fulness to 
the web and its folds ; it was clean, durable, and 
healthful. Why cannot we have something as practical 
with better taste and variety ? My ideal hanging for 
common use is a firm softly falling linen, of half 
bleached hues woven with stripes of pale blue, light 
red, buff, deep blue, or dark red, all colors which we 
know by our damasks that linen receives readily and 
that never lose beauty. With broken stripes or dam- 
askings of these colors variety could be gained for all 
purposes, decidedly better than anything we have now. 
A soft, thick, round-thread linen, of a silvery grayish- 
brown, with wide uneven stripes of light blue, would be 
very pretty for simple rooms. A dark unbleached 
brown with red and amber stripes would be service- 
able and pleasing in color, but the only things approach- 
ing it are German table linen in graceless floral pat- 
terns. I have been strongly tempted to take the Ger- 
man blue and red cotton for table-cloths, two yards 
wide, sew bands or borders of unbleached striped linen 
to it and hang for door curtains or archways. Only the 
association with ham sandwiches and the 
dull mustard-pots of cheap lunch-tables 
deters one. We want wide, heavy, un- 
bleached and colored linens of. a quality 
and pattern suitable for curtains and furni- 
ture. 

Needlewomen and housekeepers want, 
moreover, a wide two and a half yard crash, 
of the finest Russian quality, for embroid- 
ery and drawn work in hangings and bed- 
covers. The narrow crash is used, and 
the strips joined together, but the work 
cannot be as satisfactory as if on wide cloth. 
Neither burlaps nor canvas nor any of the 
slack-twisted race will answer for the pur- 
poses of house hangings, and if the manu- 
facturers cannot or will not furnish such 
goods as are needed, the hand-loom must 
be brought in again, and the scarce weav- 
ers will command their own price, as they 
do for the hand-woven linen sheetings 
sought by English ladies of experience in 
the northern counties of Britain. Our peo- 
ple have almost lost the knowledge of what 
good fabrics are, save as they come in some 
imperishable fragment of India calico, or 
homespun check. A broad crash of the 
fine grays of the brilliant Russian flax, 
which is more silvery and lustrous than 
any other, would be invaluable for house- 
hold purposes. What cool, easily kept 
bedspreads might be embroidered from it, 
what hangings, durable, graceful, and 
every way pleasant ! For covers and dra- 
peries it would only yield place to silk for 
uses of luxury, though for intrinsic worth 
it must always be superior to silk as non- 
electric and non-absorbent. It is the luxury of the 
poor and the middle class to have their homes always 
fresh and agreeable with these pure, pliable, stout 
hangings. 

I recall an hour once spent in the house of a Russian 
farmer, a low mud hut on the wind-swept plains, where 
all the surroundings were of the rudest description. 
The walls were un plastered, the floor of beaten clay, 
but that lowly home held more of the essentials of com- 
fort and refinement than any smart mechanic's house 
you can find in a thousand. Warmth and ventilation 
were provided without smoke, dust, or draughts, by 
the continental mode of heating ; no furnace or steam 
warmed house in New York has better air than this 
adobe hut, and few of our richer homes have such 
hangings to show as the best room, where stood the 
great down bed dressed like an altar, with snowy cur- 
tains and spread of homespun linen and lace of rich 
Greek pattern fifteen inches deep on tester, counterpane, 
pillows, everywhere that lace could go. For napery, 
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they brought me towels of glistening linen, bordered 
with red cotton and shining lace, such as an American 
woman will hardly trouble herself to make for body 
linen. Exquisite neatness, entire comfort, and lavish 
use of ornament of the best kind — what more do we in- 
clude in the term refinement ? 

Until the broad linens and heavy cottons we want 
are furnished, the best substitute for an inexpensive 
curtain will be unbleached sheeting, dyed to order. 
Unbleached of the heaviest make, which has lost none 
of its strength by bleaching, can be dyed in available 
colors at any good establishment at a cost of from ten 
to fifteen cents a yard, and will prove more satisfactory 
than anything yet recommended. With cotton colored 
indigo, madder red and brown, yellow, and light ingrain 
blue, sufficiently good effects can be produced by com- 
binations, embroideries, and appliques. A pair of un- 
bleached curtains, sprigged in red and blue chain- 
stitch, imitating tambour work, is rapidly and cheaply 
made, and with a deep red border to one and deep 
blue for the other they look bright and pretty. Much 
better will be the dull blue cotton curtains with cross- 
bands of lighter blue, worked in clusters of bluish berries 
in light and dark shades with touches of red, set on 
with dark red bars and bold cross-stitching of deep 
orange. Embroidery relieves another 
blue curtain with stars of brownish yellow 
rudbeckia, two blossoms together with 
leaf and short stem in sprigs at wide 
distances, with scrolls of the same flower 
on the heading of dull wine-color. 

Shirley Dare. 



duced with good effect. The illustrations are expressly 
designed to convey a lesson on conventionalism. Owen 
Jones, in his " Grammar of Ornament," speaking on 
the conventionality of natural forms, says : " Flowers 
or other natural objects should not be used as orna- 
ments, but conventional representations, founded upon 
them, sufficiently suggestive to convey the intended 
image to the mind, without destroying the unity of the 
object they are employed to decorate." The object in 
these designs, apart from their usefulness for panel dec- 
oration, is to illustrate what is meant by this conven- 
tionalizing of natural forms. Chambers's Encyclopae- 
dia explains • ' conventional " as " that which is in ac- 
cordance, not with the absolute principles of beauty in 
form and color, but with the opinions and sentiments 
in reference to forms and colors which chance to pre- 
vail at a particular time, in a particular country, or 
social class." Our contemporary is not satisfied with 
the limits of this definition, and in the following lucid 
sentences explains what it understands the word to 
mean when applied to decoration : 

" No. i is the natural type or fac-simile of the haw- 
thorn leaf, stem, and flower as it grows in our hedge- 
rows. No. 2 is an upright panel showing an extremely 
conventional adaptation of the leaf, stem, and berry of 



CONVENTIONAL TREA TMENT IN 
DESIGN. 

[See illustrations in the supplement.] 



No plant is better known in England , 
than the beautiful Hawthorn, Whitethorn, 
or May. It is much used for hedgerows, 
for which, on account of its strength," 
closeness of growth, and spiny charac- 
ter, it is well adapted. Mr. F. E. Hulme, 
u 'm a paper on the adaptability of British 
plants to the purposes of design, says 
of the hawthorn : 

" The leaves of the-plant are exceeding- 
ly varied in form, affording a great choice 
for the selection of the ornamentist ; some 
being very simple in character, while 
others are deeply cut, and very rich and 
beautiful in outline. A permanent vari- 
ety may be occasionally met with, in 
which the leaves, instead of being of the 
ordinary deep and bluish-green, are in 
addition irregularly blotched with vary- 
ing and intermingling tones of yellow. 
The flowers also of the hawthorn are 
subject to considerable variation in color; 
the typical state is a v pure milky-white ; 
but owing to the nature of the soil in 
which the plant is found, the blossoms 
may occasionally be seen varying from a 
pale pink to almost crimson. The ber- 
ries, also, though generally of a deep crimson color, 
are sometimes of an intensely golden yellow." 

The hawthorn is one of the favorite plants of the 
ornamentist, occurring very commonly in English 
works of the Middle Ages. Mr. Hulme cites its oc- 
currence in a finial in the Lady Chapel, Exeter ; as 
a stone-diaper alternating with oak, at Lincoln ; 
in two fine spandrels, and a beautiful capital, very 
full arid rich in its wreathing, in the Chapter-house, 
Southwell ; and in the cathedrals at Ely, Wells, 
~ and Winchester. He says : " Wherever met with in 
ornamental art, the leaves and berries are the parts 
selected ; to the best of our knowledge the flowers 
have never, in any instance, been introduced, no doubt 
from the fact of the minuteness and delicacy of each 
individual blossom, and its habit of growing in clus- 
tersrwhich, though extremely beautiful in nature, are, 
from their intricacy in detail, unsuited to the purposes 
of the ornamentist. " 

Notwithstanding this opinion, it will be seen by the 
illustrations, in the supplement pages, of the conven- 
tional treatment of the hawthorn— for which we are 
indebted to The Journal of Decorative Art, published in 
Manchester, England— that the flowers may be intro- 
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the hawthorn. For the purpose of our ornament it 
will be seen that we have arranged the leaf and berries 
on a spiral stem which winds round a centre one. 
Now we know that this arrangement is not a natural 
one ; we see that at a glance. The berries also are 
arranged in threes, but in a natural state they are in 
clusters. Three berries or three leaves so placed form 
in themselves a pleasing and symmetrical outline and 
form. Similarly we form the leaves with three lobes 
instead of five, as in the natural leaf. These we have 
drawn thus because it is simple, answers our purpose, 
and is altogether more pleasing in form than four would 
be. It is a singular fact that odd numbers are gener- 
ally more pleasing in this respect than even ones. Now 
our ornament, while not following the natural type, 
does show to those acquainted with the leaf that it is 
based upon the hawthorn leaf, and although the berries 
may be, strictly speaking, somewhat more like the 
cherry than the hawthorn fruit, yet, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the form of leaf, no mistake could be made ; 
it is not, in fact, a representation of the hawthorn either 
in leaf, berry, or order of growth, and yet is sufficient- 
ly near for us to say that it is a conventional rendering 
of that tree, which, for the purpose of forming a pleas- 



ing ornament, we have altered and twisted into forms 
not seen in nature, but nevertheless pleasing and use- 
ful. It will be observed also that although not follow- 
ing the natural type it has a principle of growth and 
movement in its construction, and the eye naturally 
follows this growth from its start in the base to the top 
of the spiral stem, this again contrasting with the 
straight upright stem, making each more pleasing (the 
contrast of straight lines with curves is always so), the 
whole forming a strictly conventional ornament. No. 
3 is another arrangement on a horizontal panel based 
upon a geometrical form, and in this example we see 
another condition of conventionalism in its symmetri- 
cal arrangement, the one half of the design being the 
exact counterpart of the other. This is very rarely the 
case in natural forms. Many kinds of ferns approach 
the nearest, inasmuch as the fronds when fully grown 
are beautifully symmetrical, but with a symmetry pecu- 
liarly their own, and not such as is displayed in our ex- 
ample. If we examine a frond of fern we shall find 
that the lobes of the fronds (if we may use the term) on 
the one side are not exactly opposite those on the other, 
but occupy a place on the one side opposite the space 
eft between two lobes on the other side. Many other 
plants have the same habit, while others (notably the 
dwarf palms) will have as many as three 
and four or more leaves springing from 
the same point. Now to make each leaf 
exactly alike in form, and place them in 
exactly the same positions on each side 
of a central or other stem, may be termed 
symmetrical conventionalism, whether it 
be a natural leaf or otherwise. If we 
take any number of leaves from among 
the thousands borne by any tree we shall 
not find two of them exactly alike ; they 
bear a general resemblance in form, suffi- 
ciently so to tell us to what tree or species 
they belong, but there the likeness ends, 
each one differs from another in some 
marked respect. So that if we simply 
use the natural leaf and double it in its 
exact form, placing it symmetrically, we 
thereby conventionalize it. No. 4 on our 
sheet, while still retaining the three ber- 
ries and three-lobed leaves, more nearly 
approaches the natural type of the haw- ' 
thorn, inasmuch as the ends of the lobes 
are more notched or serrated. Springing 
out of the vase is a conventional rose 
formed of eight large petals and eight 
small ones arranged round the centre 
disk. No. 5 is still another conventional 
arrangement of the hawthorn designed 
as a tile decoration. The leaves and 
berries are symmetrically placed, are 
equal-sided, and lend themselves admir- 
ably to the square of the tile. The four 
leaves in the centre, when looked at for a 
moment, lose their leaf form in some 
measure, and the black background ap- 
pears as a cross. In the example of 
panel decoration (No. 6) we have the 
nearest approach to its natural type. 
The leaves are five-lobed as in the natural 
leaf, and the flowers are some with four and some with 
five petals. The arrangement of stem and leaves, 
while conventionalized to a certain extent, is of a 
strongly representative character, and cannot be mis- 
taken for any other than the hawthorn. This example 
maybe classed as a slightly conventionalized rendering 
of it, symmetrically arranged. We now come to No. 
7, which example may be classed as a strictly conven- 
tionalized geometrical rendering of the simple daisy. 
It is stiff and formal, but not unpleasing on that ac- 
count. There is no pretence of naturalism— it is in it- 
self complete as a tile, but as a decoration requires 
to be multiplied and seen in the mass to judge accu- 
rately of its suitableness for the purpose for which it is 
designed when in use. It is placed here as a contrast 
to the semi-natural forms of the other examples. 
From what has been said we see that, so far as orna- 
mental forms are concerned, conventionalism simply 
means the adaptation and alteration of natural forms 
for the purposes of decorative design, while at the same 
time retaining in the ornamental form sufficient of the 
natural form to indicate the source from which it 
springs." This liberal definition would certainly bring 
within its scope a very varied range of motives. 



